THE   ENGLISH  POSITIVISTS

threatened. He was ' ever a fighter,' like one of Brown-
ing's heroes; he was the knight-errant, the Quixote of
modern politics. He admired George Eliot in literature,
and, I should say, he regarded Charles Dickens as a sort
of person who did very well to amuse idlers and ignorant
people. Life with him was a very earnest business, and,
although he had a pretty gift of sarcasm, which he used
as a weapon against his enemies, I could not, with any
effort of imagination, picture him to myself as in the
act of making a joke.

A small drawing-room would assuredly have held all
the London Positivists who made themselves effective
in English politics. Yet they have become something
of a power in the land, and their public influence has
been almost wholly for good. They set up no propa-
ganda that I ever saw or heard of as regards either
philosophy or religion. The course of lectures I have
already referred to was the nearest approach to any dif-
fusion of their peculiar doctrines which I can remember,
and it created some sensation at the time, though, little
or no publicity was sought for it.

So quietly these men pursued their course, that it
was long indeed before any idea got abroad that the
cluster of highly educated, ultra-Radical thinkers, who
were to be found sharp-shooting on the side of every
great human principle and every oppressed cause, and
who seemed positively to delight in standing up against
the vulgar rush of public opinion, were anything more
than chance associates, or were bound by any tie more
close and firm than that of general political sympathy.
Even when people began to know them, and to classify
them, in a vague sort of way, as * those Positivists,' they
made so little parade of any peculiarity of faith that,
without precise and personal knowledge, it would have
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